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PERU-ITS RESOURCES, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FUTURE" 


By Atrrepo Atvarez CaALDERON, OF THE Pexuvian LEGATION 


ERY is about three and one-third 
P times as larwe as Germany, twice 

a8 large os France. nearly three 
times as large aos Texas, and 14 times 
larger than the State of New Vork. 

The ae of this immense ter- 

ritory 1s it 4,000,000—eqtuivalent to 
4.1 tthabttants per sqtiare nile. -How 
sinall this ratio is where compared with 
some of the European countries tay be 
seen in the following table : 
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Perti coutains a vast sparsely popu- 
lated territory, greater thin that of any 
European country, Hussia excepted, 


tid capable of contiining many more 
millions of inhabitants, who would Ane 


aland tich m agicultural and mineral 
products, and where there is unlimited 
scope for those who will make their 
homes there. 

The population of the const might be 
fairly estimated at-+50,c00 inhabitants. 
The white race is the most largely dis- 
tributed along this zone, and constitutes 
the main element of progress and wealth 
in the country. The city of linn alone 
contains a large number of foreigners. 
The bulk of the population, however, 
resides in the highlands or Sierra, and is 
composed of 2,c0r,000 of the mative 
Indian race, descendants of the noble 
Incas, ‘The climate of this region is the 
most heaithiol in the world and t the 
cause of the strong and healthy comsti- 
tution of the Cholo or Indian. These 
are of a Hght-colored skin; and ure 
tainly employed in the nuning exploi- 
tations ts inborers, and ore also pro- 
Prictors of small tracts.of land, which 
they cultivate independently. 

The opinions contained in the follow- 
ing quotations admirably picture the 
characteristics of the people. 


"An aeiedress before the National Geographic Societe. March, tga. 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica de- 
seribes the Peruvians as “courteous and 
hospitubie.* 

he author of a description of the 
yovage round the world by the French 
vessel 4a /uwen says: “‘Althongh we 
were everywhere received with great 
kindness, nowhere did we meet with-so 
moch good will.as in Perw,"' 

An Biglish naval officer, writing of 
the hospitality shown in the south af 
Peru, says: “ Here. if possible, it sur- 
passed that shown us in the north, and 
this hospitality was from, people we had 
never seen before, and most probably 
would never see again, and without a 
chance of ever returning their kind: 
Metra. 

M. Marcel Mounier, the author of 

“Den Andes Au Para," une of Peru- 
van hospitality, says: ¥ L be per: 
titted at the Sa content of this 
book to address o souvenir to thins 
whose sympathies anled ime upon my 
havardons journey. They are faraway, 
many of them can never decipher these 
lines, and I have little chance of seeing 
them again, but i ever one of these 
loote sheets should find its way across 
the sea, I would that it should bear the 
expression of my gratitude to friends 
left upon that Peruvian soil whese hios- 
pitality Was so sweet to me. Every- 
where I received it, upon the coast, as 
in the Sierra, In the rich or in the 
modest ‘hacienda,’ at the home of the 
humble priest, m the ‘tienda’ of the 
merchant, im the mud hut of the poor 
Indian. 

Sir Clements Markham says: “* The 
country gentlémen of the Perovian 
coast, as @ class, are remarkable for 
their attention to their estates, and for 
the chuartty and benevolence they dis- 
play both to their awa dependents and 
to. Strangers. 
tality, indeed, of all these who. made 
me, an tinknown and solitary stranger, 
often without a letter of mtroducttion, 
their welcome guest, far excecded any- 


The tnbounded hospi- 
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thing I had ¢ver experienced or heard 
ot before," 

Peru is situated on the west side of: 
South America, between the parallels of 
ve” north lititude and ro" south, and 
between the meridians of 44!4° and 
Sst" westofGreenwich. Itis Gounied 
on the north by the Republic of Rcuadar, 
on the northeast by the Republic of Co- 
lombia, and on the cast by the United 
Statesof Hrazil, on the southeast by the 
Republic of Bolivia, on the south by 
Chite, and on the west by the Pacific 
Woean, | | 

The country is physically divided into 
three well defined zones—the coast or 
low land borlennmg the Pacific, the 
Sierra or highlands forming the Andean 
regicit, and the Montafin or forest re- 





The witth of the const Iams varies 
between 62 and 93 miles: 

The greatest blessing that nature has. 
bestowed tipon Peru is the three rapes 
of mountains Traversing the countr 
from south to north, with an average alti- 
tude of 15,600 feet above sen level, Thev 
are not only beautiful for their abrupt- 
nes aul majesty, but are the reason of 
the delightful temperuture prev ailing 
on the coast; they provide us with all 
the climates of the world and products 
of the world: they contain incalculable 
mineral wealth and are the sources. of 
oll the streams that desoendiny Wwest- 
war irrigate the fertile valleys of the 
coast, and of the immense net of nayi- 
valle rivers pomg eastward that will in 
the near future constitute the highways 
through which the numberless products 
of the forest region will reach the niar- 
ketsof the world, Vet these mountains, 
by their abruptness and pronite forma- 
tion, by their numerous crevasses oni 

recipices, present enormous diihenities 
lor the building of railroads or ordinary 
roads, 

Owing to their varying altitudes andl 
climatic comlitions, the three sones: of 
Peru differ very widely in their charuc- 
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teristics and products, and this comsti- 
tutes for the cotmtry the basis of much 
of hercommerce at home and abroad. 

In his work on Peru, Sir Clements 
Markham says: "' This beautiful coun- 
try, embracing every descrption and 
variety of climate and scenery, produc- 
ing, or capable of producing, in ‘abun- 
dance every kind of vegetable that ts 
known in the world, yielding from its 
mines rich stores of gold, silver, capper, 
lead, tin, coal, and mercury. atl from 
its herds andl flocks an endless supply 
of bides-and fleeces of silly texture, is 
divided into three very distinct and 
well defied regions." ; 
tt) © The coast, extending from the 
foot of the Maritime Cordillera to the 
OCEON, COnLLIMS DomMecrous successions of 
rich and fertile valleys, separated from 
each other by sandy deserts. These 
vallevs enjoy a warm thongh not op- 
pressive climate. Rain is never known 
to fall, but refreshing dews descend in 
abundance during the might. Tn these 
belids immetise crops of sugar and cot- 
ton ofe tiised, while extensive vite- 
yards produce wines of delicions fiavor, 
and a spirit called aguaniiente or crape 
whisky, which is comsumed in great 
quantities by all classes and also ex- 
gortedd."* | 

(2) '* The Sterra, tocluding the puna 
or tableland, the region of the Cor- 
diltera of the Andes, is about 360 miles 


wide, ond contains the most stupeudous 


thonttiins, whose sceuery ts uneqialled 
in beauty, vast plains and pasture lands, 
amd warm and fertile ravines and val- 
levs, “The Sterra is the native place of 
the potato, the abode of the vicutin and 
alpaca, while. in its recesses Tie con- 
ceajed the far-famed and toexhanstible 
treasures of Peru.” 

(3) ‘““Moutaiia or tropical forests, 
skirting the eastern slaprs of the Andes 
aii extending aver two-thirds of the 
Republic of Peru, are comparatively 
unknown, but they abound in products 
of the greatest commercial value, and 
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will in some future time be the princi- 
pal source of Peruvian wealth." 

It might be inferred from the situa- 
tion of Peru in the tornd sone that the 
chmate would be warm throughout the 
country: but, owing to differences of 
elevation and the ruggedness of surface, 
every climate is enjoved, and a settler 
Thay suit bis taste to a nicely in choos- 
ine his locution, whether his intention 
be to enguge in agriculture, in manufac 
ture, or inmimng. Notwithstanding its 
as pee position, the country is healthful 
and free from those dangerous epidemics 
and diseases which generally prevail in 
the torrid zone, The const, because of 
being alow land, should, according toits 
lutitule, be exceedingly warm, yet three 
important Factors nentralize the heat : 
first, the proximity to the Andes, with 
their perpetual ice; second, the Hum- 
boldt Stream that coming fromthe South 
Pole with icy water, washes the coast of 
Peru, and, third, the cool, refreshing 
breezes from the south that blow all the 
year round, It is cutiots enough that 
ina tropical latitude, and even during 
the summer months, it should be almost 
impossible to bathe in some spotsof the 
coast Where the Humboldt Stream is 
particularly felt. ‘The oval shapeof the 
southern coast is due to the constant 
washing by thisstream, which is named 
aiter the famous German scientist and 
explorer, who discovered it ond ex- 
plained its metereological effect on the 
western Pacific coast of South America. 

On the coast the sun is rarely hidden 
by clouds, and rain seldom folls. Its 
general physical aspect isithatoat a sandy 
desert, except where irrigation by the 
streams that descend the Antean slopes 
have tutned the desert into fertile valleys, 
These streams, dry dutitig the winter 
months, and then often utihzed as roads, 
become flooded with red muddy water 
during the thaw and rainy season on the 
Andean platean. 

The convetience of differences of alti- 
tude is apparent, Those who are not 
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sutished with the climate of the coast, 
and desire cooler or even cold weather, 
have but to ascend the roads leading 
toward the Andes, the heat, of course, 
diminishing wraduitly as the higher alti- 
tudes are reached, nthe Sierrt it is 
as cool as in the south of England, on 
the coast ft 15 05 warm. as in the south of 
Franec, and it is not very much wirmer 
ou the Montnfia, while on the Puna or 
high plateaus tt is os cold a4 in northern 
Scotland, The following table gives the 
mean annual temperature of the three 
rones at three different points : 
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The Sierra i subject to tain in the 
summer and snow in the winter, Sir 
Clements KH. Markham, writing on a 
typical Sterra town, says: 

* From Cerro de Pasco there is a con- 
siderable descent sonthwards to the city 
of Janja, the climate of which is <aid to 
be almost perfect for patients with, pul- 
monary complaints, It isa charming 
little: Sierra town, beautifully situated in 
an amphitheater of mountains, clothed 
to theit summits with waving fields of 
barley The climate is delightful.’ 

This important problem of the oure 
of consumption, which today so greatly 
preocenpies the attention of scietilists, 
has been to a great extent solved in 
Peto, where doctors are wnanimous in 
recommending a sojourn at Jauja to all 
these whose lungs are not sound, The 
construction of asanatorium inthe town 
of Jauja is projected, 

In the Montafia there are two sea- 
soms—the dry, which lasts from May 
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to October, ynd the wet, from Novetm- 
ber to April. 

Professor Orton, speaking of » Mon- 
tana town, says: 

“The city of Movobaniba stands in ag 
most lnxuriant place, with an altitude 
of about2,7o0 feet and a mean annual 
temperature of 77° Fahr. Theclimate 
indelightial. Natureisso prodigal that 
everybody canget a living—except phy- 
sicans,”" | 

Mri Noteli, M: EL, writing of the 
samt district, says - 

“T have lived Afteen years in Caja- 
marca and jn the Amazon provinces, 
The country is exceedingly healthy : 1 
have never ex pttiecriced any illness what- 
ever," 

The Moutafia, or forest region, is a 
gone but litle known, except wlhang the 
borders of the rivers that are constantly 
navigated by the mbber hunters. Cov- 
ered throughout by virgin forests: rich 
in all. of the tropical products and tray- 
ersed by a network of navigable rivers, 
it is undoubtedly the land of the future. 
Referring to this region, Humboldt 
wrote: ““The headwaters of the Amarun 
sooner or later will be the center of the 
world’s colonization."' 

(in the coast wherever water hus been 
obtained, either from the rivers lowing 
from the Atides or from artesian wells, 
the land becomes o veritable oasis cov- 
ered by a rich and varied vegetation. 
Artificial irrigation alone is needed to 
produce fields of surprising fertility. 
The government has under study many 
problems of irrigation for the purpose 
of regaining little by littl the desert 
ginds. IT may say that an expert frot 
the U.S. Geological Survey aid ‘an 
assistuut have been engaged by the gov- 
ernment to study subterranean whter- 
courses atl the artesian-well problem, 
of vital importance to thamy provinces, 

The plantations get their waiter gen- 
erally during the summer months, when 
the floods rsh down the streams. In 
eertain depattinents, tke Tea and Piura, 
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vine and cotton plants are pinsted in 
ditches about two vards and a half 
deep. When the rainy season comies 
the ditches are filled with water, the 
east being practically submerged. 

he thirsty soil absorbs the water and 
preserves the moisture until the next 
watering season. In the Department 
ol Piura this peculiarity is still more 
remarkable, as those lands that can not 
be itrigated because of the lintited water 
supply depend for their moisture on the 
periodical wnd copious rains that occur, 
curiously enodgh, about every seven 
yeurs. During this long period the 
tracts remain uowatere, aoc yet con- 
‘tinue to yield crops of the best cotton 
in the world. 

Cotton, which comes next to sugar 
cane among the agncultural products 
of the coast, is principally grown in the 
departments of Pinra, [ea, and Lina, 
Piura prodices. the temarkahle ocottan 
called vegetable wool, known in En- 
rope as “full rough" and *‘ moderate 
rough,'" This cottan is unique in its 
class atid is used for mixing with wool 
in the manufecture of woolen goods. 
So excellent i4 this cotton that even an 
expert may mistake it for wool. Its 
price varies in the market from 20 to 
25 cents per pound as compared with 
that of the ordinary cotton produced in 
Lotisiana, which varies from 5 to 15 
eents per pound. It is imported in cor 
siderable quantity into this country, 

The sugar cave is one of the most 
profitable of all the agricultural pro- 
dicts of Peru, ond can be successinlly 
cultivated. wherever there is sufficient 
moisture, Most of the estates are situ. 
ated on the coastor on the margins of 
the rivers. Itcan be cultivated to an 
altitude of 4,500 feet on the western 
slopes of the Andes, and ashigh as 6,0om 
feet on the eastern slopes, 

The production of sugar per acre, us 
compared with that of other sugar 
producing countries, is as follows (a 
quintal equals 101.5 pounds): 
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The total procductinn of sugar at pres- 
ent amonnts to about 160,000 metric 
tons a year. What is now wanted is 
the extension of the area of cultivation 
and the erection of additional central 
factories to profitably work these pro- 
ductive lands. The fact that the eulti- 
vation of the sugar cane and of most of 
the products grown along the coast of 
Pert: depends wpon artificial irrigation 
constitutes a viluoble advanioge by 
secnting sure aid permanent crops, and 
thus keeping men and mills economic- 
ally at work all the year round, 

Simmonds, in his work “Tropical 
Agriculture,’' says: * The green ond 
ripe cane are seen in the same field in 
Peru; they may be cutting at one end 
anid planting at the other,-so that the 
grownd is never idle.”’ 

The sugar cane grows to the height 
of S&S ta to feet in twelve to sixteen 
months, and can be cut during a period 
of from five to seven years without re- 
planting. 

The home consumption of the sugar 
is about 20,000 tots per annum, and 
the total value exported in 1goo was 
$7 (000,000, 

[ may mention among other products 
of this zone the following: Rice of the 
best quality; maize or Indian corn of 
several yarictics, the soil yielding from 
two to three crops a year; grapes and 
every kind of fruits of both the tem- 

rate and tropical climates: So we 
ave the banana and the apple on the 
same tielil ; olives, tobacco, every kind 
of yeretable, alfalfa, cocoa, coffee, etc, 

The vegetation diminishes and varies 
as soon as the coast ix ieft behind and 
the foothills or lomas of the Cordillera 
arerenched, Owing to the winter show- 
érs that give ample moisture, the soil 1s 
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covered with herbage and with innemer- 
able yellow flowers that give a greenish- 
yellow tint tothe pasturage that can be 
detected from, the sea. Lyi ne «at a 
height of from 1,900 to 2,000 feet above 
the sea, the lomus give abtindant and 
healthful food toa great part of the cat- 
tle of the const during the months of 
June, July, and August, 

The scenery in the Sierra or highlands 
is totally differeut from what is seen on 
thecoast, “The plateaus are surrounded 
by high mountuins af rocky formation, 
eovercd with stow and perpetual ioe Ott 
the summits, 

Besides the mineral wealth, of which 
T shall tiuke special mention, the follow- 
tig prodtets are characteristic of this 
tegion: The ¢eoca shrib is one of the 
principal crops cultivated on the Sierra. 
Tt is quite a special product of the soil 
of certain parte of the Sierra. From its 
leaves cocaipe is made,which 1s ex ported 
to Europe, Hamburg is doubtless: the 
best market for cocaine. The market 
price of coca leaf is 25 cents per potnd, 

The cultivation of the coea plant is 
carried on atan altitude of § 600 foo, pon 
feet, and alas in some of the warin val- 
leys on the eastern side of the Andes. 
The seed ts sown tn January, the young 
plants being removed in the following 
vear to specially prepared onen fields, 
where they are planted in rows. ‘They 
continue to yield crops for forty venrs, 
When ready the leaves are picked, ther 
sun-lried, and afterwards packed in 
bags. ‘The trees soon recover their fo- 
linge. Of this plant Prescottsoys: ‘‘The 
dried leaves mixed with a little lime 
form a preparation for chewing, much 
like the betel leaf of the East. Witha 
amall supply of this coca in his pouch, 
‘and a handful of roasted maize, the PFe- 
rivian Indian of our time performs bis 
wearisome journeys day after day, with- 
out falyne, or, at least, without com- 

aint, Even food, the more invigorat- 
ing, is less grateful to him than his loved 
narcotic.”* — 
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Wheat, barley, and oats are grown 
here, and with better transportation [s- 
cilities they will supply the whole 
COUDtTY. 

Peru isthe home of the potate. Lis 
grown on the coast. but being subject to 
frost, the Peruvians rely chiefly on the 
crops grown inthe Sierra. The best 
crops of potatoes are raised in Huama- 
tanga, alant 66 miles from Lima, at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet, Various pro- 
ducts unknown im Europe, such os: 
quinna, alcacer, and others, grow freely 
here. 

Regarding the orchids, Homboldt 
wrote: "Such is the number anid ya- 
riety that the entire life of an artist 
would be too short to delineate all the 
mignificent Orchidea which adorn the 
recesses of the deep valleys of the Pe- 
rivian Atides."' A good means of living 
could always be ensured by htmting ont 
the many varieties, which always find 
ready market in Fnropean countries, 

The Sierra dé the cetiter for live stock, 
and provides: meat and wool for the 
whole country. Upon the Pumas, the 
coldest regions, live the olpnca, the 
Ilaima, and the vieulin, and sheep and 
cattle are found in considerable num- 
bers in. the whole of this region, 

The alpaca lives in a domestic state. 
Tt much resembles the Hama, but hes a 
smuiller neck, and the head is relatively 
shitter. It is shorn every two years, 
and furnishes a wool more thin 4 inches 
in length and weighing 6 pounds, 

The vienfia differs only from the Wana 
in the cooler and quality of its wool. 
The color i a kind of ruddy yellow. 
The wool is fine as silk and worth four 
times as inch as that of the alpaca, 
The vienfia still lives in a wild state apot 
the high Andes. A few rare specinttens 
have been domesticated when captured 
young. 

DLroring the last few years they have 
succeeded in obtaining a cross between 
the vicutia and alpaca, called pacnvi- 
chin. 
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This animal possesses characteristics 
rreatly superior to those of the original. 
The woo) ie of better quality and of 
longerstaple, Itisaslong as thatof the 
alpaca and as smooth and silky as that 
of the vicufia, The animal is easily do- 
nvesticated.. Today the raising of the 

paco-vicufia is one of the mostim portant 
industries to be developed. 

The llama is of large size (61) feet 
high from the sole to the head) and the 
body is-covered with a rough wool. it 
has existed in a state of domesticity 


from the earliest Gmes. The: Indians 


used it asa beast of burden nummy cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
It iso precios animal in every sense of 
the word, Tt possesses the power of walk- 
ing whole davs with a burden of too 
ponds, This weight appears to he its 
normal burden, as if execeded by only 
afew pounds the animal falls down as 
if to demonstrate that it isoverburdened, 
As it takes its food while walking along, 
lis pace is ntecssarily slow. Jt is so 
obedient that there is no teed to nse u 
stick, They are usually employed from 
the age of three years, and can be worked! 
up to twelve years of age. 

About b0,000 bales of wool are pto- 
duced annually, nearly all of which 
come from Cuzeo and Puno. 

Pera is above all a mining country. 
The eminent naturalist, Raimondi, in 
his book, '' Minerals of Peru," says: 
"The abundance and diversity of min- 
erals that exist in Peru ore truly pro- 
digious, Thev ore found in every one 
of its regrons."" 

For hundreds of years the great min: 
eral wealth of Pern has been known to 
the civilized: world, The extent and 
variety of the deposits are such that it ts 
practically impossible to mention the 
mineral that does not exist there, and 
most of them in abundance. The new 
ttining code, containing the most liberal 
laws, will-give still greater impetus to 
the progress of mining in Peru. The 
exploitation of the mining industry 14 
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entirely open to all comers, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, The only min- 
ing tax is the half-yearly payment of 
$7.50 perclaim. Each claim measures 
about 1o acres. Up to June 40, 1903, 
6,480 claims had been registered im the 
" Padron General de Minas." : 

The importation of machinery, 1m- 
plements, and tools for mining purposes 
is duty free, as is also that of coul, dyna- 
mite, timber, quicksilver, amd also roll- 
ing stock and all materials for use tn the 
eomstruction of railways: 

In writing of the Peruvian miners, 
Mr FE. Lane, C E., English mining 
enipineer, says: ‘In comparing the 
laborof the Cholos or Indians with that 
of the Anglo-Saxon labor, the opinions 
differ much, The average daily rate of 
pay for the Cholo laborer is from 50 to 
7s cents: The writer has come to the 
couciuéton that os regards the relative 
cost of the work, there would mot be 
much difference between them atid the 
more highly paid Anglo-Saxon. Most 
of the skilled labor is done by foreigners 
orjby people of foreign extraction. The 
Indian of the Sierra is mild and in- 
offensive. willing to work, und. easy to 
Ir cera” | 

Gold is found on the const region of 
Fern, m veins of ferruginots quartz. 
In the mountainous. districts: of the 
Sierrm it is present both as alluvial and 
in lodes. associated with silverand co 

On the Montatia-wold is found th 
the alluvial deposits along the slopes of 
the valleys, also in the fivers, and in the 
numerous veins crossing the formation 
of siltirian rocks, which predominate in 
this vast zone. On the coast the richest 
region in gold is Camana ; inthe Sierra, 
in Huanveo, Aymaraes, Cotabaomba, 
etc., and in the Mantatia, in Pataz, Pau- 
cartambo, Sanilia, and Carshaya, 

A number of companies possessing 
modern machinery have been established 
to work these gold mines, among which 
the Inca Mining Company of Bradford, 
Pa., is prominent. 
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Both the production and the experia- 
Hon of gold’ in Peru are on the increase. 
Sir Martin Conway, the explorer, an- 
nomnces that placers have been dis- 
covered, or, rather, rediseovered, in 
Pert, the sands of which are so rich in 
gold that they will in the future ‘seri- 
ously compete with the gold fields of 
the Trinsvaal, Alaska, and Australia. 
In the provinee af Sandia alone 290 im- 
portant deposits have heen. discovered, 
amd there are ot least as many more in 
the provinceaf Carnbaya, This region 
of the Andes is the richest in gold of 
the whole world. | 

The department of Jimin, from its 
central position, its cereal resoures, its 
iron fords, and its navigable waters, 
witch flow towanl the Atlantic, is 
surely destined ta be the scene of great 
development in the early future: We 
do not exaggerate when we state that 
its chief town and its silver mines of in- 
calenlable richness will suffice to attract 
the attention of the entire world, as 
formerly did Potesi, Califortia, and 
Austria. 

It is caleniated that this miineral dis- 
trict produced between 1784 and 188g 
abeut ten milliard francs of silver 
($200,000,000). Today (1890) only 
the tailings ahandoned by the old miners 
are being worked, but these prodtice an 
annual amount of 34,600 kilos (68,940 
pounds avoir.) of silver. 

This mining district, which for nearly 
three centuries has been exploited for 
its richness in silver ores, is to be in the 
near future one of the principal coppe Lae 
producing centers in the world. The 
Haggin-Vanderbilt syiuicate, organ- 
ized by several New Vork millionaires, 
purchased in-ig01 about two-thirds of 
the mining claims in the district and 
has built.a railroad of obout 160 miles 
that connects the Orova terminal with 
the mines. The total investment wp to 
the present is estimated at $10,000,000. 
A smelting plant is being built for the 
syndicate, that will have a working 
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capacity of 1.000 tonsa day. The en- 
gineers in charge roughly estimate a 
yearly output of 50,000 tons, represent- 
ing Sis,c00,003, The plant, to be 
worked by electricity generated by 
waiter power, is expected: to be com 
pleted before tones, 3 

At Vauli; which lies to the south of 
Cerro de Pasco, 225 silver mines are in 
operation; in the province of Hunro- 
chin, 117; in Huancavelica and Castro- 


virreyna, 54; in Caylloma, 24, and at 


Puno over 50. 

Mr FE.) Lane, C. E., writes: ‘* Sil- 
ver is fotind almost evervwhere in the 
Cordillera and in varicnds combinations 
with different metals,"* 

The chief districts in which copper is 
found ure Pisco, Ica, Lomas, Chimbote, 
Cerro de Paseo, Vauli, Cajamarca, 
Huantayo, Andahuavios, Cuzco, and 
AL oQenueiia. | . 

Tron is found in vurious parts of 
Peru. The best known are the Tambo 
Tande mines (Department of Piura). 

Coal is found in manv parts of Peru, 
both in the Sierra and on the coast, be- 
ing used in considerable quantities tn 
the smelting plants. It is notexportel 
because of lack of transportation fucili- 
ties, 

Petroletim 18 obtained exclusively, so 
far, in the Province of Tumbes and in 
the Department af Piura, There are 
two companies working these mines, 
viz., the London and Pacific Petroleum 
Company and the Establicimiento In- 
dustrial de Zorritos. 

The total output of these companies 
16 worth $340,000 per annum, Some 
of the wells-ot Tumbes have been sunk 
to adepth of goo feet. The kerosene 
is comsumed in Peru, ahd o considerable 
quantity of crude oi) ts used as fuel by 
factories, trailes, and other industrial 
undertakings, Petroleum is also found 
in the Departinent of Puna, close to 
Lake Titicaca, Another yaluable sub- 
slance extremely abundant is sulphur, 
which is found in many provinces in 
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Morcwerta, Tarata, and Piura, Mer- 
cury, cinnabar, or quicksilver is also 
found, the most celebrated of all the 
deposits being at HMuancavelica, and is 
known by the name of Santa Harbara- 
There sre many salt mines in Peru, the 
total prediction in roar being £5,750 
tons. Borax, gypsum, and alabaster 
are found in large beds in the south, 
aml every day sees an increase in their 
development. 

The transportation system of Peru 
ot land, 23 well as on water, descends 
gradually from the commodious and up- 
to-late railroad and steamship to tlhe 
trail of the wilderness ond the canoes 
of the rivers. 

The first effort of importance at rall- 
reid building was undertaken by the 
goverument in 1469, when almost all of 
the existing roads were begun. The 
loans of (20 million, floated in Europe 
af that time, were applied to this pur- 
goose. Setne short lines, however, had 
bona previousiy bolt by private enter 
prise. The total railroad mileage to- 
day is sbout 2,oon miles. With wni- 
form casterly direction, all the railroads 
serve the same purpose, to give outlet 
to the products of the vallevs they trav- 
TSE. moot these, however, aTe of 
special importance, because they tun- 
nel the Andean range at a considerate 
altitude, and wre a-wonder to the world 
as Veritable masterpieces of engineer- 
ing. One of these starting from Callao 

reaches today the minme district of 
Cerro de Pasco, and attother beep ntrinaye 
at Mallendo ends by two branches: at 
Pimo and Sicuani. The following ex- 
tract from the Anriarering and Mining 
fowrmal for Jantary, T904, written by 
an American engineer, give: a clear 
idea Of the road : 

“One of the most interesting trips 
afforded by the present transportation 
facilities of the country is that over the 
(roya Ruilrowl, which now runs from 
Callao to the gold fields of Cerro de 
Pasco, [tisconsidered one of the wor- 
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ders in the Perrvian world, aml the 
contract was taken hy Mr 
Mews at $27,600,000 in bonds at jo, 
It is certainly the greatest feat of rail- 
road engineeting in either hemisphere, 
and as a specimen of American enter- 
prise and workmanship it suffers noth- 
ing by comparison, It was begun in 
7o and finished in «S76, and addi- 
tional work has since been done on it. 
Commencing ty Callao, it ascends the 
narrow Yalley of the Rimac, rising 
nearly 5,000 feet in the first 46 miles: 
Thence it goes through the intricate 
gorges of the Sierras till it tunnels the 
Andes at an altitude of 15,645 feet. the 
highest point in the world where a 
piston tod is moved by steam. The 
wonder is doubled on remembering that 
this elevation is reached in 78 miles, 
One of the most remarkable things in 
connection with this road is that be 
tween the coust and the summit there 
is not an inch of down grade. The 
difficulties encountered in its constrie- 
tion. were extreme."" 

Since 1876, when all these rondsavere 


completed, nothing of importance has 


been undertaken, with the exception of 
the Qrova and Cerro de Paseo Road, 
built last year by the Hapgin-Vander- 
hilt syndicate. 

Many causes are accountable for this ; 
First, the war with Chile and the un- 
steadiness of governments up to 1894, 
that ensued as a consequence of the 
war; second, the lack of capital, gov- 
ernment or private. Foreign capital 
could mot be interested under the un 
steady conditions prevailing. Now 
that peace is restored, being today on 
accomplished fact, the finding of a fusle 
for profitable investment is the only 
problem to solve, The difficulty 1s not 
an easy one to overcome ; population, 
propressiveress, traffic, Cotmmerce, cat 
not be created nor improvised. The 
Panama Canal is séon to be opened, 
Peru needs to prepare for the current 
of immigration that this waterway will 
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surely attractto hershores. Sheneeds 
to bnild tailromds, to open new fields, 
to develop them, and make them siit- 
able tor the new-comers, . 

These considerations decided public 
opinion aod its representation in Con- 
tcss to pass the recent railroad law, 

By this law the executive is author- 
ined to‘apply $300,000 this yeat, $7 50.- 
O00 fext year, and $1,000,000 the year 
atter next. and so on, ns an encourage 
ment find for railroad holding, to be 
spent either in the form of a subsidy 
per mile built or as guaranty of a cer- 
tain percentage, not to exceed 6 per 
cent on investments. The rosds whos 
construction is contemplated by the Inw 
are, first, one that, starting from:a point 
between Cerro de Pasco and Orova, 
enall reach another on the Ucavali 
River, which is navigable at all. tinies 
Of the year; second, one that, starting 
from Oroya. shall connect with the 
towns of Jawan aml Huancayo, and, 
third, one that, starting from Sictiani, 
shall reach the historic and picturesque 
city of Cosco. These sections of road 
are within the projected route of the 
Pan-American Railroad, 

Besides this already considermble in- 
ducement, the following facilities are 
provided for by the law: Perpetual 
ownership of the lines: 25 years of 
exclusive privilere—privilege that ex- 
cludes the possihility of any other com- 
peting line being constructed ; free entry 
to al] materials; land grants and fur- 
ther facilities, 

Communication hetween the Orient 
of Pery, “the land of the future," and 
the coast was so difficult that it was not 
hncommon for persons wishing to go 
from Lima to Iquites to travel via New 
York, Para, and up the Amuaron. It 
was in order to avord this roundabout 
journey that the govyertitment lias spent 
over one million dollirs in opening the 
so-called Via Central, which, starting 
at the terminal of the Oroya Railroad. 
reaches by land the noviguble waters 
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of the Pichis; then down the rivers 
until Iquitos is reached in twenty days, 

The desire of the government to 
sherten distances between the Orient 
and the coast so that the products of 
the forest region can be exported via 
the Pacific, a shorter route than that 
of the Amazon, and finally the wish 
that the nitional defense be mide effi- 
cient, haye decided it to complete these 
oe as soon as possible and at any 

The ideal of a through route by rail 
from New York to Boenos Aires ix 
not an impossibility, so far as Peru is 
concerned. The tendency of railroud 
construction in my country is to com- 
plete a central road that shall connect: 
Orova sad Cazeo, and extend fram the 
latter point through Sicuani, wtilizing 
the existing road to Puno, and from 
Puno to the Bolivian frontier, Boltvia 
has constructed a-smal) roud that ts 
Within the projected Pan-Atnerican 
route, while on the other side Argen- 
tina is teday reaching with her rails: 
the Bolivian frontier, So the day is 
not for distant when Lima wil commu- 
nicate by tail with Buenos Aires. 

The Amazon is formed by the con- 
fluence within Peruvian territory of the 
Ucayah and Marafion Rivers, and fol- 
lows from its formation an easterly 
course with a shght morthérly melitia- 
tion. It receives numerous affinents 
both from its northerly and southerly 
hanks. among which the following are: 
worth mentioning : From the south the 
fivers Vovari, Yurud, Pures, Madeira, 
etc,; from the north the Napo, Putn- 
mayo, Vapura, Rio Nero, ete. 

The greater part of these rivers were 
explored by rubber hunters in the early 
purt of the last century, and the inter- 
esting and exciting reports of their ad- 
ventures, the beauty of the scenery, 
their encounters with uncivilized tribes, 
together with the richness of their-tiver 
banks, attracted the attention of the 
government at Lima om ently ax the 
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fifties, Many expeditions have since 
that time been organized under govern- 
ment auspices, many of them failing 
becatse of the immense obstacles in the 
wiy—dangerons trails, wrecks in the 
tnknown Tivers, tnclemencies of the 
weather, ete.—bit many of them have 
produced excellent results: 
Littl by little the rabber trade has 
developed, Steam navigation by lirge 
liners has been established up the Ama- 
son as faras Peru, and with minor craft 
through its tiany tributaries; the town 
of Tqnites has come inte existence with 
its ten thonsam! inhabitants, and its 
future, as well as that-of the whole re- 
gion, is assured. 

The ect results of former ox- 

itions and the necessity of conduct- 

ing them under a thoroughly scientific 
basis resulted in the organization of a 
“Board of River Navigation’ im Apri, 
101. This board, while residing at 
the capital, has under its charge the 
organization of expeditions to our ori- 
ental region, and since it was: founded 
three very successful expeditions have 
been carried out—one to the River 
Tambopata, a tributary of the Madre 
de Dies: another ta the Inambery, alsa 
a tributary of the Madre de Dios, and 
a third expedition to confirm the famous 
discoveries of the isthmuses that sepa- 
rate the basins of the Vueayali with 
those of the Madre de Dios, Purus, and 
Vurua. | 

Each one of the expeditions was m 
charge of o military officer, The staff 
included a navaloficer, who hail charge 
of the study of the tavigation of cach 
river and had to report as to soundings, 
velocity of the streams, rise of waters 
during the rainy seasons, determina- 
titn of geographic coordinates, etc. ; 
a civil engineer, who was to study the 
work of improving navigation, the 
roads, bridges, etc. ; a physician, who 
had as his duty to report on the biol- 
ogy of the regions. traversed, clima- 
tology diseases among the Indian dwell- 
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ers, etc. ; a naturalist, who was to make 
a collection and study of the zoology, 
minemiogy, and botany of the rivers 
explored ; and, fitully, a photographer, 
who was te take al) the pictures and. 
snapshots of interest that would serve 
to illustrate the reports of the expedii- 
tions. A map of each river, of each 
road, and plans of projected! improve- 
tients were to be made. The reports 
of these three expeditions ate timst 
flattering as to results and have emcour- 
age) the Board of ‘Navivation in the 
organization of others that will soon 
start on their way. 

By far the most interesting one of 
the threeexpeditions is that to the isth- 


mites that separate the basing of the 


Ucayali, Madre de Dios Purts, ond 
VYurua, The Madre de Dios is a triba- 
tary of the Madeira, and the other two 
of the Amazon directly, A glance ut 
the tanp will show that the headwaters 
of these three rivers are within Pers- 
vian territory, but until a few years 
ajo they conld only be reached thronjh 
Bra. <A rubber bunter by the name 
of Fitz-Geral, trying to avoid the long 
and tedions tiayigation down the Madre 
de Dios.and then through the Madeira 


until the Amazon was teached, and de- 


siting to transport his rubber via the 
Ucayali River, discovercd an isthmina 
of about six miles that separated both 
basins. The report of this discovery, 
as well ae that of other isthinuses s¢p- 
arating. the rivers Purus and YVirrna 
from the Ucayali, and which made it 
possible for the Peruvian government 
to reach these tivers without having to 
crass Brazilian territory, caused the 
sending of the expedition mentioned, 
which has in every way confirmed the 
importance of the discovery, | | 

Prominent among the products of 
this immensely rich region stands the 
robber tree, of which there are many 
vurietiea. Coffee is also produced in 
cousiderable quantity and suffers noth- 
ing in comparison with the coffee of 
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other regions. Next in order follow 
the aromatic vanilla, the cocoa tree, all 
sorts aml varieties of medicinal plants, 
palms with their many products, hard- 
wood, aml woods of every variety and 
description, the quina tree, from which 
qminine is manufactured, ete,, etc. The 
zotlogy of the Montaiaor forest region 
isas varied as its botany, J may men- 
tion as peculiar to this zone the savage 
pig or jadelf, the puma or Peruvian 
lion, the South American hear, the 
crocodile, the boa, aid the monkey, 
Tts mineralogy has been treated already 
in eae of our mines and amining. 

The policy of the govermment and 
legisiation with regard to these lands is 
most liberal. Rubber lands or forest 
land in general may be purchnsed or 
leased at really nominal prices, itamely, 
purchase! at $2.50 tor two and a half 
acres or leased at so cents-yearly per 
two and a half acres, Free grants are 
mude for lots not to exceed five ucres. 
Our legislation in general, especially 
with regard to clyil rights, does not 
tinke any distinction between the Fe. 
tuvian citizen and the alien. 

The future development of the coun- 
try depends, however, on the opening 
of the Pacific route and the continuity 
of both rail and water transportation. 
Four hundred tiles of railroad are to 
counect § port on the Pacific, say 
Payta, with Puerto Menendes on the 
Marafion, From the latter point and 
within o tadits of r.ooo miles there are 
ahout §,o00 of navigable rivers, mostly 
within Peruvian territory. Payta is 
bout 2,300 miles from New Orleans. 
Thus the heart of South America will be, 
when the canal is completed, abomt 3,300 
miles from the uesrest port in this 
conntiry, 

As commerce results, the products of 
our- tropical zone will have to find o 
imairket in the temperate zone. Where 
will this market be? It will surely be 
at the nenrest center of consnimption: 


and as the United States will take this: 
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position when the canal is completed, 
our export trade is bound to be with 
this country. On the other hand, we 
are dnd shall be consumers of manufact- 
tres and other products, and while we 
today are principally supplied with the 
European article, will this be the cuge 
tomorrow, whet the manufacturing cen- 
ters of this country will be 3,000 miles 
neater to us than any others? 

Thus, inmy opinion, there is no ques- 
tion as to the commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and South 
America, nor as to the sure preponder- 
ance of this commiry over all others in 
the trade with the republesto the south. 
If this means something today, it will 
Mean more in 20,40,0T fovearsironinow, 
when our new countries will be flooded 
with immigrants and consequently with 
more consumers of American goods. 

The Ponoama Canal will give ws life. 
Pern is no longer to be in a remote cor 
nerof the globe. While today all the 
traffic with this country, for instance, is 
made via the Straits of Magellan, with 
a distance of o,o00 miles, tomierrow it 
will be done through Panama, with a 
distance of 3,000 miles anly. While 
today it is tipossible for us to nttract 
immigration ta our shores becatse of 
high rates produced by monopoly at the 
Isthmus, and monopolies in the traffic 
at hoth sides, it will me longer be-<o to- 
morrow, when the canal destroys the 
monopolies, when it will be free to all, 
and all compete for the trafic, with the 
result that Jow rates are established, 
Where, as heretofore, transit at the 
Isthmus has been not only inconvenient, 
but dangerous, beranse of unhealthy 
conditions and bullets of revolutionary 
outbreaks, the work of the United States 
governinent in the near future will in- 
sure health and orderon the Isthmus and 
make the transit through Panama no 
longer an inconventence, but a veritable 
Measure trip. 

To close my remarks, I wish to show 
you graphically our progress since peace 
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wat established, and then read o few 
lines on our capital, the city of Lina. 

Among the towns properly so called, 
Lina or Laima occupies the premier 
position, It is the capital, and is the 
miantiiacturing and commercial center 
of Pern. 

It isconnected with the port of Callao 
by two lines of railway and electric cars. 
The Northern Railway extends as far 
as the port of Ancon, while the southert 
line forms m1 connection with the water- 
ing places of Miraflores, Barranco, and 
Chorilles, about g'% miles, with which 
another electric toa has been -estab- 
lished. Lima, contatming « population 
of 130,000 Inhabitants, with its spring 
climate and its proverbial hospitality, is 
one of those American towns where the 
foreigner can enjoy all the charms of 
the most polished society, The stranger 
is welcomed everywhere, and, proviled 
that he only makes. himself agreeable, 
every door 1s opened to him with much 
greater readiness than in the old world. 
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It is a modern city In every way, 
although preserving its picturesqne 
colonial aspect, It has every iimprove- 
ment—electric light, gas, telephone, 
modem sewerage, splendid water sup- 
ply, usphalt paving, ete. 

The state of culture in lima is more 
advanced] than one would think. Its 
university is the most ancient im Amer: 
jen, and is orpanived in the same man- 
neras those in Europe, and in all re- 
spects lima nothing to fear from com- 
parison with the universities of the 
new world. The beandty of the city is 
heing continually enlanced by the addi- 
tion of new parks, avenvies, monuments, 
syunres, and public buildings. 

Callao is the chief port of Pern, and 
its bav is Safe, large, and sheltered. 
The docks, which Oost 3,000,000, 
allow the largest shipa to come mght 
tlongside the quays, There is a float- 
ing drv dock, its inter measurements 
being 300 feet long by 76 feet wide, 
with a depth of 29 feet 3 inches. 
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NLY 14,995,272 genes, Or 15-9 
per cent of the whole area of 
Y Japan, exclusive of Formosa, 
consists of Teabte land, and 55 per cent 
of the agricultural families cultivate less 
than 2 acres each; 30 per cent cultivate 
2 pores atid less than 4%{ acres, leaving 
1§ percent of the farmers who cultivate 
farms of 34) acres ormore. A compari- 
son of the whole area under cultivation 
with the number of fanm workers shows 
that, onan average, one man cures for 
o little Jess than an acre. | 
An American farmer will naturally 
wonder how the Japanese farmer con 
support his family from the produce of 
sosmall a farm, and how he employs his 
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time on it. The Japanese standanl of 
living isfar below the American, and the 
income of the Japanese farmer is usually 

increased by his engaging in-some sub- 

sidiary industry, such os rearing silk- 
wortis, reeling silk. or spinning, and by 

Working for wages in the intervals of 
farm work, In his work on the farm he 
sehiom uses a horse-or other draft ami-- 
mal, and his tools are of a very primitive 
character, He fertilives und cultivates 
very thoronghly, and ts thos enabled to 
secure a more abundant harvest, be- 

sides often raising: two or more crops 
avearonthe same Geld. Inthe warmer 
latitudes of Japan barley, indigo, beans, 
aud rape are grown sticcessively on one 
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plat -of ground within the space of a 


yer, 
There aré no reliable data reaPeCUng 
the proportion of independentand tenant 
farmers, the latest published estimates 
being based on returns made fifteen 
years ago. According to these esti- 
tutes, a littl: more than half the eqiti- 
vated Jand was leased to tenant farmers. 
the remainder being worked by the own- 
ers, The lotof the tenant farmer is far 
from easy, the high price of land forcing 
him to lease on terms which leave hima 
very small return for his labor after he 
has paid for the necessary fertilizers, 
These conditions tend to retard the ad- 
vancement of apticulture by preventing 
the purchase of new tools and hindering 
any effort the farmer may make to adopt 
iproved methods. | 

The government has attempted to aid 
the progress of agriculttire by laws te- 
specting irrigation, the protection of for- 
eXts so as to control the flow of rivers in 
the interest of the farmer, the formation 
of farmers guilds, the rearrangement of 
farm boundaries, aml the improvenvent 
of drainage systems. Small osthe farms 
are, their parts are rsually separated so 
thut a farm of 2 acres may consist of sey- 
eral nonadjacent lots, the average:size 
of a lot being about one-eighth of an 
acre. <A low which went into force in 
goo provides for the rearrangement of 
houndaries by farmer exchanging fichils 
for those owned by others so 2s to make 
the farms more compactand enlarge the 
fields to permit the we of horses und 
nuichinery, at the same time increasing 
the tillable area. by straightening -some 
boundariesand removing others. About 
20,000 geres have already come under 
the operation of this law. 

For the purpose of further promoting 
agricultural interests the government 
maintains 1 state experimental farm 
atid nite branch farms, The work at 
these farms is largely theoretical, and 
ja divided into eight departments, viz... 
seed, saplings, agricultural chemistry, 
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entomology, veretable physiology, to- 
baceo, horticulture, and general affairs. 
The restilts of the investigations are 
submitted to thirty-eight experimertal 
farms, created and carried on by the 
 ieny with the help of a subsidy 
from the gpenernl government, and the- 
ottes are here subjected to the test of 
practical spplication before general pub- 
licution, Among the results olready 
accomplished by this method ure im- 
provement in the quality and quantity 
of crops through more careful selection 
of seeds and better understanding of the 
varieties suited to the conditions in dif- 
ferent localities; more efficient modes 
of destroying injurious insects: ability 
to minimize the injury from plant dis- 
eases, such as smut, mildew, pear clits- 
ter-cups, cte.; increased skill in the 
application of fertilizers, and the dis- 
covery of indigenous grasse4 siitable 
for meadcwa, all meadow grasses: hay- 
ing formerly been imported. _ | 

The general governinent aids the local 
treasiiries ta muintum «i local ari- 
cultural schools for the instruction of 
farmers’ sons in the general principles 
of agriculture, surveying, veterinary 
science, and related subjects. The gov- 
eriment also Carries on an experimental 
tea farm, on which is a curing work- 
shop; a& labaratory for investigating 
the diseases of cattle andl ponltry: a 
cattle-breeding pasture for improving 
the mative breeds of cattle for meat and 
dairy purposes, and two horse-breeding 
pastures for promoting the ititroduction 
of better horses, 

Eiforts have been made to introduce 
sheep raising and swine raising, but 
with only partial sucress. It is claimed 
that the conditions of climate and food 
supply present po serious obstacles to 
the success of sheep farming, but the 
statistics of toot showed only 2,445 
sheep in the country, Swine raising 
has succeeded better, but can not yet 
be spoken of as an established indistry 
of much importance, the nomber of 
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swine having remained in the vicinity 
of 200,000 for several years, 

Besides the encouragement and assist- 
ance to agriculture furnished through 
the agricultural schools and expen- 
mental farms and laborntories, the gov- 
‘ernment ails and promotes the develop- 
ment of agricultural interests by means 
of the hypothes banks. Recognizing 
that many operations necessary to the 
prosperity of agriculture require a heavy 
investment which will not yield imme- 
diate returns, and that farmers are 
therefore not able to pay the high in- 
terest or acoept the conditions of short- 
time commercial loans; the government 
has established the hypothee hanks for 
the sjiecial accommetation of this class 
of borrowers. These banks are under 
the direct supervision of the finance 
minister, subject to strict regulations, 
and it} return receive a cettam degree 
of support from the goverument. They 
are permitted to make loans only for 
the tollowing purposes: (1) Reclama- 
tion. of land, irngution, driinage, and 
improvement of the fertility of the sail ; 
(2) construction and improvenent af 
form roads; (4) setilement in newly 
reclaimed places ; : (4) purchase of seed, 
young plants, manure, and other muate- 
Fials required in agriculture atid indus- 
try; €5) purchase of implements: and 
machines, boats, wagous, or beasts far 
use in farming aud mannfacture; (6) 
coustriction or tepair of butldings for 
se in farming and manifacture; (7) 
impravenents in farming and manu- 
facture not iteluded in the foregoing 
clatses; (8) TeaTTanpement of farm 
boundaries: (9g) undertakings by credit 
guilds, spuepae guilds, and produce 
guilds of unlimited liability and organ- 
ized under the industnal-guilds low. 

The credit guilds are orpanizitions of 
the farmers for the promotion of their 
conitmon interests, and in some respects 
resentble the cogperative home-building 
associations of the United States. When 
organized in conformity with prescribed 
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conditions, they are permitted to bor- 
row money from the hypothec banks on 
very favormble terms, and the members 
may often obtain loans which the cir- 
CHMSHLTICeS eo gore them from 
Securing ex rough the guild. 
These guilds also uudertake works for 
the common benefit, especially such ws 
concern control af the course anil yol- 
Hine Of rivers, itrigation and drainage 
systems, road building, reclamation of 
tncultivated land, measures for protec: 
thor Agaiiist insect pests; and similar 
enterprises. 

Stable manure and night soil have 
heen nse) as fertilizers liy the farmers 
of japan froin time iimemorial, but in 
recent years the supply of these has 
been found wholly inadequate to the 
nesisol the land, and artificial mantites 
have come mto general use, As the 
farmers were linble to be imposed tr 
by the venders of these, the al 
ment In ror enacted a law for control. 
ling fertilizers. This law requires those 
who manufacture or deal in fertilizers 
to procure a license, to submit samples 
of their gomls to the proper officers for 
inspection, and to puarantee the alleged 
composition. The government hisdis- 
tributed: 116 fertiiver inspectors wmnong 
different districts and has appointed 20 
chemists at the state experimental farms 
to take charge of the analysis of fertil- 
izets. In 1902, 3,697 applications for 
analysis of fertilizers were made to the 
farms amd 7,685 analytical tubles were 
prepared. lecturers sent out from the 
agricultural sehoals and laboratories 
have explained to the farmers the pri- 
mary essetitiais of fertilizers and the 
different requirenients of different crops, 

so that the farmers hove become gener- 
ally intelligent on these matters, In 
1901 the artificial fertilizer manufactir- 
ing companicsof Japan produced 62, 40 
toms; 91,000 toms. of fish fertilizers 
were produced, and $3,967 tons of Chi- 
nese bean cakes were imported for use 
as fertilizers, Artificial fertilizers are 
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also imported from (sreat. Britain, fish 
iano Siberia, animal bone from 


Chita, aiid other fertilizing materials 
from different countries. 

The principal agricultural products, 
named in the onter of their acreage, are 
rice, rve, barley, wheat, beans, inulber- 
ries, sweet potatoes, millet, buck whet, 
rape, red beans, Italian millet, tea, in- 
digo leaves, potatoes, sorrhum, tobaccy 
leaves, cotton, aml hemp, The area 
devoted to tice cultivation constitutes a 
litle tnore than two-fifths of the total 
arcu of arable land. The greater part 
of the rice fields are in low-lying land, 
which can be easily flooded, tut some 
upland rice is raisei. Mulberry trees 
and tea plants are wsnally planted on 
land not suitable for more important 
crops, such ag the slopes of hills, sandy 
dunes, and similar places. In the 
warner parts of the empire barley and 
rape are often raised as a second crop 
alter rice has been harvested, bur far- 
ther north the excess of moisture re- 
quired for rice leaves the land too cold 
for another crop the same year. 

Stock raising is still in its infuney in 
Japan, and is not likely to become ati 
important industry, owing to the high 
price of land and the coarseness of the 
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native grasses, mostof which arenot fit 
for food for cattle or horses. Oats und 
maize 25 fowls for fatm onimalé are 
practically tinknown, and what posses 
for hay is a kind of straw, which is 
chopped fine before it ts fed fo horses. 
A httle less than one-sixth of the arable 
land consists of plains and pastures, and 
of this about two-ffths belong to the 
stute and the imperial! howsehold, the 
renminder being owned by private stock 
taisers, who raise stock principally for 
tillage and draft animals. The natives 
are net accustomed to the nse of butter 
or tik, and do pot usmally like the 
taste of them, and their religious preju- 
dices haye hitherto prevented the gen- 
eral use of meat of any kind, although 
they now seem to be developing a taste 
for all tise kinds of food. 

Parmers do not engage in poultry 
raising to o sufficient extent to provide 
the eggs needed far home comsumption, 
these being imported from China tothe 
value of over $500,000 per vear, Frait 
raising, under the stimulus of gZovVern- 
Ment encouragement, has advanced con- 
siderably, but is not yet an important 
branch of farming in this country. 
Hee culttre is also engaged in to.a lim- 
ited extent. 


LAKE CLARK, A LITTLE KNOWN ALASKAN 
LAKE 


By Witrren H. Oscoon; or THe WU. 4. 


westol Cook Inlet, nearthe base 

of the Alaskan Peninsula, and, 
although comparatively accessible, it 
Was not discovered by white men until 
S91. In Febrnary-of that year J. W. 
Clark, agent of the Alaska Commercial 
Company at Nushagak, and A. &B. 
Schanz, of the Eleventh Census ated of 


; AKE CLARE is situated north- 
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Frank Leslie's Alaska Expedition, o=- 
cended the Noshagak Valley with Nope 
and sheis, crossed the divide at the bead 
of o small southeastern tributary of the 
Ntshagak River, and descended to the 
lake which now bears: Clark's tame. 
This winter tip of Clark and Schanz 
gave but littl opportunity for explora- 
tion, atid sitice their rather limited ac- 
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count nothing further has been pub- 
lished about the region, Tt was, there- 
fore, with consitlerable interest that | 
started-in. July, rqoz, on a trip, the itin 
ernty of which was to juclnde Lake 
Clark. 

There are two practical routes to the 
lake, one by way of [liamna Pass, where 


it is NeCessary [Oo cress the mountains 


between Digna Boy and Lake Diane. 
and avother, almost entirely by water 

by way of Bristol Bav, and thence up 
the Kvichak River to Loke Tlemnna. 
which teceives the waters of Jake Clark 
through the Nogheling River. It is 
also possible to go in summer or winter 
by the mute of Clark and Schone by 
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the lower Nogheling and impassable for 
boats, The portave is about 6 miles in 
length, the first half being over rather 
SWwinipy open couniry and the last 
thrmweh open forest on comparitively 
hard ground. ‘The Nogheling is a lar Ke, 
swilt streani trom zs to 30 miles in 
length ; above the portage there is one 
Stretch of a third af amile of ewiflt water 
eisily deseencded br canses, but dificult 
of ascent except at low water, when 
trackiny is practicable; otherwise the 
strenm is camly ascended. 

Onr first view of Lake Clark from 


some low hills near the head of the 
Nogheling Kiver was not particularly 
IMIpresaive, as we Were so sitmated that 
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Mountains ov Southeast Side of Lake Clark 


wiv of the Nushagak and Chulitna 
rivers; but this 1s rather an arduous 
trip at either senson 
all three routes, aithougih the last mane 
hod been rarely traveled itt recett years. 
Qur porty entered at Ilmmuo Bay, and 
being fortunate enough to secure pack 
horses at the lead of the baw crossed 
the t2-niile portage in one day to osmial] 
native village on Tlamno River, about 
6 miles above ite entrance into Lake 
Tiiatmna. Another day tookas bv canoe 
acToss some jo miles of the wpper end 
of Lake Diamnate the Norheling Port- 
ire, about tO miles enst-of the month 
of the Nogheling River. A portayre is 
necessary here to avoid the Petroff 
Falls, so calied by Schanz, which are in 
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we Conld see only the lower end of the 
lake, where the shores.are comparatively 
low: but when once on the lake jteelt, 
With an nnobstrocted vaste of the greater 
part of its length before us, the view was 
Tingnificent. The mountains, which 
are from soo to t,co0 feet in height 
it the lower end of the lake, extend 
down either side of the marrow stretch 
of water, gradually becoming higher 
and higher and more and more rngped 
mtitil in the extreine distance some of 
the highest with snow-capped. summits. 
see to tere with the -hary clouds. 
Near the head of the mar lake several 
detached peaks rise up-seeming!ly from 
the middle of the lake, but a nearer 
view shows them to be some distatice 
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inland. In reality the mountams ure 
Hot very high, hut their gradual in- 
crease in height ftom one etl of the 
lake to the other and the misleading 
vista effect causes them to appear quite 
lofty. The higher peaks immediately 
surrounding the upper end of the inke 
are possibly 6,coq0 feet in altitude ; 

others, which may beseen at a distance, 
aresomewhat higher, AlTbol the mau 

tains on the south side and most of the 
others are of volentiic origin, evidently 
dating from no very remote geological 
perial, Thoge about the nei er) are 
very steep and only slightly eroded ; 

there ate no very deep canyons or wile 
valleys, no well rourided summits, but 
usttally jagged rocky pinnacles instead. 
The slopes above timber line are so 
steep that there is no room for large 
snow banks, and although perpetual 
snow aften occurs at such altitudes in 
this latitude, there is extremely little on 
these mountains. Several high-hang- 
ing glaciers may be seen, however, al 
the head of morrow canyons on the 
south side near the head of the lake. 
Granite is found on the north side and 
predominates for about 4 miles:at the 
extreme end of the lake, perhaps being 
the termination of similar formations to 
the northward in. the main part of the 
Aluskan Range. Mt Redouti, which 
has been represented as tising from the 
shore of Lake Clark, is not visible from 
nuy patt of the lnke or from any of the 
peaks that we ascended. However, 
volcanic ashes, supposed to have been 
thrown from Mt Redoubt, were found 
in abundance all about the head of the 
lake. 

Several of the streams that enter the 
upper part of the lake carry consider- 
able glacial waste in suspension, which 
fives o grayish brown color to the 
waters of the entire lake. One of these 
streanrs, called the Tleekakeela by the 
natives, Which comes in on the north 
side abwut to niles from the bead. has 
deposited] very large quantities of sand 
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and silt, forming oa wide delta, which 
effectually blocks that side of the lake 
and virtually cuts off the water above 
it'as'an individual lake. On the south 
side: there is a strong current between 
this upper section und the main Inke, 
ond the channel is not more than 200 
yards wide. The upper part, however, 
has no resemblance to the long, T’- 

shaped arm which has: been shown on 
recent maps, This stream, the Tlee- 
kakeelo, is tinvigable for canoes or na- 
tive bidatkas tor considerable distance, 
and the natives report a portage from 
anne point titar its healwaters to Cook 
Inlet, it the vicinity of Tyonck. This 
portage crosses at leash one glacier and 
is prohably rather a difientt one. An- 
other portage which is much used by 
the natives extends in a northwesterly 
direction from the village of Keewhik 
throw gh several low passes fi the mann- 
tains to Trail Creek, a tributary of the 
Kuskokwim River. The tap is made 
in 2 or 3 days without heavy impedi- 
mente, or, os the natives say, it is i 


case of “tree day, spose no paack ; fi 


day, spose pack.” Several white men 
have crossed this portage and report it 
not difficnlt, An expedition to the 
lipper waters of the Kuskokwim River 
might fmd this o desirable route. 

At the lower end of the lake and also 
on the north side of the Nogheting 
River ate several old terraced beach 
levels, apparent evidence of a former 
eccupation by salt water. The valleys 
of the Chulitna and Nushagak rivers 
dso seem to have beet part of a sea 
hasin, The whole region is but littl 
ahove sea level, and avery slight de- 
pression of the land would allow the 
waters of Bristol Hay to occupy the 
hasins of Lakes [iamue and Clark and 
the preter part of the valleys of the 
Chulitna and Nushnagak rivers. 

The stream entering the extreme 
head of the Inke is also of good size, 
about So feet wide at the mouth and 
navigable for small boats some zo miles. 
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[ft is called Chokotonkna River by 
the natives, but several prospectors 
who visited tt had designated it as 
Clitk River, Portage or Achteedec- 
dung Creek, which enters the north 
side af the lake about half way be- 
tween Keeghik and the mouth of the 
Tieeknkeela, if the only stream on 
which gold has been found, About 
half a dozen men have worked on this 
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The village consists of about o dozen 
houses aml caches of hewn logs, yery 
anhbstatittially am] well made. Abont 
half amile back from the present village 
are Very onelent traces of a Jarge vil- 
lave of former times, In tig? Schanz 
enwinerated 42 inhabitants of Keeghik, 
which is perhaps twice the number row 
there. Some were away at the time of 
Our Visit, so Wwe daw only about a dozen, 
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Natives of Reephik Village, Loke Clark 


creek: and secured a few fair samples. of 
plicer pokl, bit nothing that pays for 
working. 

The natives of Lake Clark are col- 
lected in one village situated on the 
north side at the mouth of Keegink 
Creek. They untversally call this set- 
tlement Keeghik, althouch the name 
Nikhak, which bas been used, is known 
to most of them. Keephik is also the 
original native name for Lake Clark. 


Nearly all are of mixed blood, usually 
with consilerable trace of Russian, but 
their main derivation has been from pure 
Indian tribes on the upper Kuskokwim 
drainage and the Kenai tribes from the 
head of Cook Lilet Doubtless they 
may safely be considered the western- 
most representatives of the pure Atha- 
bascan stock. ‘Their language is now 
nstnuch or more mixed than their blood, 
although the speech they profess os their 
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own is a dialect similar to that of the 
Kenai tribes. Wery few of them speak 
much English, bint nearly all are pro- 
ficient in Kussian and in modified Aleut, 
as well as in several Indian lingoes. 
‘Fhey go to the coast frequently, hit 
have suffered less from the deteriorating 
inflnences of the whites than most of 
their neighbors. They hunt and fish 
much as their forefathers did, though, 
of. cotirse, may of them have moder 
arms, and they do not confine their field 
to allotted or hereditary districts so 
much as formerly, Their main food 
Supply is the salmon, which tun up the 
Nogheling River tn large numbers ond 





Sketch Map of Lake Clark ond) Vicinity 
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enter most.of the streams at the lower 
end of Luke Clark. Large game is not 
abundant on the immediate shores of the 
lnke, and apparently never has. been, 
but there are fairly good hinting dis- 
tricts within a few davs’ journey. An 
octasional mages or caribou is found 
about the lake, but neither is commion., 
aint the natives do no systematic hunt- 
ing for them there. White sheep are 
found on the mountains between the 
lake anc Cook Inlet, but they remain 
far back from the lake throughout the 
summer Small game is much pore 
plentiful, The Alaska spruce grouse is 
excessively abundant, atid the Dall yarv- 
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‘ing hare is also found-in large oombers. 
Pur-bearing animalsare not particularly 
abundant. , | 

A good growth of timber surrounds 
the entire lake, the forest as a whole 
being of much the same type as that 
which occupiesthe greater part of the 
ititerior of northern Alaska. The white 
spruce (Picea cnedeniys) is the prevail 
ing tree, and asa rule it is of very fair 
size. The average tree is about a foot 
in dimmeter, but some are larger ; several 
measured breast high were found to be 
over & feet in circumference. In moist 

Situations and on comparatively level 
ground the black spruce (Picea maratane ) 
was found in abutdance. The decidu- 
ous trees, mainly of three species, are 
scattered through the coniferous forest 
or gathered in thick clumps. The paper 
birch ( Aefula pone) is perhaps 
most abundant, butit isnot large, being 
exceeded by the poplar (Popedus tricho- 
carjut), The aspen (/ipudie frenn- 
fides) is atso found in many localities, 
and the usual alders and willows occu py 
their respective areas, while smaller 
boten! plants, moss, lichens, ete., are 
found in characteristic profusion, 

The entire length of Lake Clark we 
estimated to be between so and 60 miles. 
lts width varies from two to eight of ten 
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miles, the widest part bet ing about oppo- 
site the mouth of the Chulitna River. 

We made no sommidings. but the depth 
of water must be considerable, particu- 
larly on the south side, where the mous. 
tains tise abruptly from the water's 
edge. According to Schanz, bottem 
cane be reached in many places within 
1oo fathoms. Om the north side, how- 
ever, it is comparatively shallow, Nh- 
nero gravelly beaches ocenr there, and 
sul islands are scattered along tear 
the share. 

The general contour of the Inke, par- 
ticulariy the woper part of it, we found 
quite different from that ustially show 
on mops of Alaska, and I have been 
unable to ascertain the origin af the 
large T-shaped arm, which does nat 
exist, but which appears: on all maps 
where the lake is indicated at all. Our 
time was so o¢enpied by other work that 
we were tindble to attempt anything in 
the nature of am accurate map of the 
lake, but o few hasty sketches were pre- 
served, Our photographs were also 
none too pood, as the films were not 
developed untilseveral months after the 
exposures were made, and meanwhile 
were Catried in 3 cunoe on a long trip 


during continuous wet and very stormy 


weather. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL PIVOT OF HISTORY 


Tue Pirvsicat Featcres or THe Worto THat Have Bers ix THe Past 
AnD Wirt Be te THe Fores tit Most Conrcrk of HuMAN Action 


T a recent meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Sectety in London 

| Mr H.. J. Mackinder. delivered 
an address on ** The Geograplical Pivot 
of History.’" in which he asserted that 
the pivot around which the destiny of 
nations has revolved in the past has been 
the great steppes of interior Asin—oi 
Siberia ond Mongolia—and that the 


history of future centunes will revolve 
even anore depemlently around these 
enormous pining, whether dominated 
by the Russian, Chinantan, or Japanese. 
In other words, the social movements. 
of all times, past and future, have played 
and are to play around the same phys- 
icnl features, the heartof Asia, There 
is much food for thought for this ap- 
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parently startling statement, though 
probably not many Europeans and few 
Americans cin accept Mr Mackinder’s 
Arguments and conclusions, as farasthe 
future is concerned, 

Mr Mackinder begins by calling the 
last four hundred years the Columbian 
era, inasmuch as the preat mutive of 
this period has been the discovery, oc- 
cupation, and development of the new 
world—the expansion of Enrope. The 
explorition of the world ia now cam- 
plete! ; there are no new outlets to be 
opencel by cliseowery and a ew era must 


begin. The nations today are in the 


same comlition they were in-four hun- 
dred vears ago, before the voyage of 
Columbus. They are all fenced in once 
more, and now, as then, every explosion 
of social foreés, instead of being drssi- 
faited in a surrounding circuit of on- 
known space and hatharic chats, 0s 
during the Columbian era, will be 
sharply and destructively rec¢choed from 
the far side of the globe. 

At the beginning of this new era ail 
nations once more face the vast fiutertar 
expanse of Asin: from it during the new 


era will come again the most coercive 


forces for the actinn of nations. 

Mr Mackinder recalled how all the 
great invasions of Europe in the pre- 
Columbian ern came from central Asia, 
entering through the gap between the 
Ural Monntains and the Caspian Sen, 
For successive centuries Kurope was 
nearly swept oway by these restatless 
hordes—Huns, Avars, Bulgarians, Mag- 
yars, Mongols, and Kalmuks The full 
meaning of Asiatic influence on Europe 
is not, however, describable until we 
come to the Monyal invasions of the fif- 
teenth century ; these hordes gathered 
their first force 3 coo miles away, onthe 
high steppes of Mongolia. -All the set- 
tled margins of the Old World sooner or 
Inter felt the expansive force of mobile 
power onginating in the steppe, Rus- 
sia, Persia, India, and China were either 
tnade tributary or recelved Mongol dv- 
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nasties. Even the incipient power of the 
Turks in Asia Minor was strack down 
for half a century. 

The strength of Asiatic hordes lay in 
their mobility, and cease] when they 
etitered the forests amd mountains. 

The grim determination of European 
ptoples to check these successive hordes 
and not be crushed into a widespread 
despotism was the principal reason. of 
Buropean advance and unity during all 
these ages: Thus the irit witch 
stimulated the peoples of apc ard 
mide them progress was the healthy 
and powerfil reaction ogainst pressure 
from the steppe nme of Asia, 

The discovery of the New World 
changed the relations of Europe anne 
Asia. FEnrope no longer watched jin 
dread for what might come from Asin. 
She torned her back on Asia ond founded 
new Enropes beyond the oceans, 

But now the Whole world is ocewpied 
anil well filled with people, save only 
the vast steppes of Luro-Asia. Europe 
is fenced in again as she was goo Veils: 
ago, and can expand oo farther, The 
land power, the steppes of the Russian 
Empire anc Mongolia, dormant while. 
the oceans were being overrun, will now 
reassert itself. Kailwiva are to pive 
the steppes mobility and replace the 
horse und camel. Here there is room 
for hundreds of millions, who shall de- 
rive countless icles from the wealth of 
fertile plains, boundless. forests, and 
neighboring: mowitaims. 

For the first time within recorded 
history we have on great stationary pop- 
lation being developed in the steppe 
lands. This is a4 revolution in the world 
that we live to face and reckon with. 

‘As regards the potentialities of the 
land and of the people, | would potnt 
out that in Europe there are now more 
than 4o,000,000 ptaple in the steppe 
land of Russia, and it i by no means 
vet densely occupied, and that the Res- 
sian population is probably increasing: 
faster than anv other great civilized or 
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hulf-civilized population in the world. 
With o decreasing French population 
and o British not tucreasing as fast as it 
was, and the native-born population of 
the United States and Australia com- 
ing nearly to a standstill, you have to 
face the fact that in a hundred. years 
40,000,000 people have occupied but o 
merecormerof the steppe. I think you 
atc on the way to ow population which 
wil] be numbered by the hundred mil- 
lion. .. 

"The steppe lands are the heart of 
Euro-Asia; that contingons land, ice- 
girtin the worth, water-girt elsewhere, 
measuting 21 million square miles, or 
more than three times the area of North 
America, whose center and north, mens- 
uring some g million square miles, or 
more than twice tite area of Bucs 
have no ayailable waterways to the 
ocean, but, on the other hand, except 
in the subarctic forest. are very gen- 
ernlly favorable to the mobility of horse- 
men and canelnven. 

‘To east, south, anil west of this 
heart land are marginal repions, ranged 
in a vast cresent, accessible to shipmen. 
According to physical conformation, 
these regions are four in number, ead 
it is not 2 little remarkable that in a 
general way they respectively coincide 
with the spheres of the four jreat—tre- 
ligions—HBuddhiem, Brahminism, Ma- 
hometsnisin, and Christianity. The 
first two are the monsoon lands, turned 
the one toward the Pacific, and the 
other toward the Indian Ocean. The 
fourth is Europe, watered) by the At- 
lantic rains from the west. These three 
together measuring less than 7 million 
square miles have more than roo mil- 
lion people, or two-thirds of the world 
population. The third, coinciding with 
the land of the Five Seas, or, a8 it is 
more often described, the Nearer East, 
is in large measure deprived ‘of moist- 
tte by the proximity of Africa, and, 
except in the oases, is therefore thinly 
peopled. In some degree it partakes of 
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the characteristics both of the marginal 
belt and of the central area of Fure- 
Asia. 

Ts not the pivot region of the world's 
polities that vast area of Euro-Asia 
which is inaccessible to ships, but in 
antiquity lay open to the horse-riding 
nomad, and is teday about to be cov: 

ered with a network of tailways? 

“ Kussia reploces the Mongol Emypire. 
Her pressure on Finland, on Secandi- 
novia, on Poland, on Turkey, on Persia, 
on India, and on China, replaces the 
cetitrifngal raids of the steppemen. In 
the world at large she occupies the cen- 
tral stratepical position held by Germany 
in Hurope. She cat strike om all sides 
ark! be strack from all sides, save the 
noth. The full development of her 
modern tailway mobility is merely a 
motteroftime. Norisit likely that any 
possible: social revolution will alter her 
essetitial relations to the great geograph- 
ical limits of herexistence. Wisely rec- 
ognizing the fundamental limits of her 
power, her rnlers have parted with 
Alaska; for it is as much o law of 
policy for Russia to own nothing over 
seas as for Britain to be supreme on the 
oOcens, 

‘Outside the pivot area, in a great 
inner cresctut, are Getriany. Austria, 
Turkey, India, and Ching, and in an 
outer crescent Britain, South Africa, 
Australia, the United Stites; Canara, 
and Japan. Britain, Canada, the United 
States, South Africa, Australia, ond 
Japan are now a ting of outer and insular 
bases for sea-power and commerce, in- 
accessible to the land-power of Euro- 
Asia: Inthe present condition of the 


bilance of power, the pivot state, Rae 


sia, is not equivalent to the peripheral 
states, and there is room for an ecjii ipoise 
in France. The United States has re- 
cently become an castern power, affect- 
ing-the European balance not directiy, 
hut through Russia, and she will con- 
stroct the: Panama conal to make her 
Mississippi and Atlantic resources avail- 
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able in the Pacific. From this polnt of 
view the real divide between cast mad 
West is to be found in the Atlantic 
(yen. 

“The oversetting of the balance of 
power in favor of the pivot state, restlt- 
ing in its expansion over the marginal 
lands of Fur-Asia, would permit of the 
use of yast cotitinental resources for 
fleet-building, and the empire of the 
world wonld then he in "eae. This 
night happen if Germany were to ally 
herself with Russia. The threat of such 
anevent should, therefore, throw France 
into alliance with the over-sea powers, 
and France, Italy, Egypt, India, and 
Korea wonki become so many bridge 
heads where the outside navies would 
support armies to compel the pivot allies 
to deploy land forces and prevent them 
from concentrating their whole strength 
on fleets. On asmaller scale that was 
what Wellington accomplished from his 
Sea base at ‘Torres Verdras in the Penin- 
Sular War, May not this in the end 
prove to be the strategical function of 
india in the Aritish Imperial system ? 
Ts wot this the idea underlying Mr 
Amery’s conception: that the British 
military Front stretches from the Cape 
through India to Japon ? 

“The development of the vast poten- 
tialities of South America might hove 
a decisive influeice tipon the system. 
They might strengthen the United 
states, or, on the other hand, if Ger- 
Hoy were to challedge the Monroe 
doctrine successfully, they might de- 
tielt Berlin from what | may perhaps 
describe as a pivot policy, The partic- 
ular combinations of power brought into 
balance are not material ; my contention 
is that from a geographical point of 
view they are likely to rotate round the 
pivot-state. which is always likely to be 
great, but with lonited mobility as com- 
pared with the sutrownding marginal 
and insular powers. 

“T have spoken as a geographer. 
The actual balance of political power 
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at any given time is, of course, the 
product, on the one hand, of geograph- 
imal conditions, both economic and stra- 
tegic, and on the other hand, of the relu- 
live number, virility, equipment, and 
organization of the competing peoples, 
In proportion hs these quantities ore 
accurately estimated are we likely to 
adjust differences without the crude re- 
sort: to arms: And the geographical 
quantities in the circulation are more 
ineasutuble ami more nearly constant 
than the human, Henee we should 
expect to find our formulaapply equally 
to past history and to present politics, 
The:social movements of-all times have 
played around essentially the same phys- 
ical features, for I doubt whether the 
progressive desiccation of Asia and Af- 
nea, even if proved. has im historicul 
times vitally altered the Human envirot- 
ment, The westward march of empire 
appears to me to have been a shart ro- 
tation of marginal power round the 
southwestern and western edge of the 
pivoted area, ‘The Nearer, Middle, and 
Far Eastern questions relate to the iin- 
stable eqiitbrivn of imier and outer 
powers in those parts of the marginal 
crescent where local power is at present 
more of less negligible. 

“Tn conclusion, tt tmav be well ex- 
presely to point ont that the snbstitution 
of some new control of the inland ares 
for thot of Russia would not tend to re- 
duce the geographical sienificance of the 
pivot position. Were the Chinese, for 
Instance, organized by the Japanese to 
overthrow the Russian Empire and con- 
quer its territory, they might constitute 
the vellow peril to the world's freedom 
just because they would add an oceanic 
Frotttage to the resources of the great 
continent, at) advantage as vet denied 
to the Russian tetiant of the pivot 
repro, *' | | 

At the conelision of Mr Mackinder’s 
nidress, a number of objections were 
raised against his arguments by mem- 
bers of the undience, Sir Thomas 
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Holdich, the arbitrator of the Chile- 
Argentine boundary dispute; and one 


of the foremost authorities on Sonth 


American iatters in the world, made 
two poluts, as follows : 

it) Ome of the great reasons, one of 
the compelling reasons, for all the mi- 
tations from Asin has been a distinct 
Mterution in the physical condition of 
the country, 

(2) South America will be a potent 
factor in the outer belt of power to 
bring coercion to bear on the inner 
eevee pivoting about the south of 

Linsia. 


“The potentiality of South America 
asa naval power [ look upon as very 
great, 7 believe that tn the course, 
sav, of the next half-century, in Spite 
of the fact that jpst now Argentina has 
sold two ships to Japan, and Chile has 
solid a-couple of ships to as, in spite of 
that fact, there will be an increase of 
naval strength in Sonth America, re- 
stilting from purely notural causes; for 
the defense of her own coast and the 
ape of her own trafhie, which will 

only comparable to the extraordinary 
development which we have seen during 
the last half-century in Japan."’ 

Mr Amery made three points - 

(1) Astegards the supposed ‘hordes’ 
of invaders which came from the inte- 
rior, I do not myself beheve there ever 
were those very hirge hordes and large 
populations in the interior. The fact 
is this: the steppe populations were 
small then, as now, but from the fact of 
their mobility the heavier and slower 
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‘T is hoped that all members of the 
National Geographic Society, when 
they come to Washington, will visit the 
home of the Society, Hubbard Memo- 
rial Hall, Sixteenth and M streets, and 
make it as far as possible their head- 
quarters while 1m the city- 
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military armies could not successfully 
attack them, You remember the diffi- 
culty the Roman legions had with the 
Parthian=, and I think we can Gnd ao 
‘very binch more recent example af the 
diffenlty a-civiliced state finds tn con- 
quéring a steppe power, Only a short 
tint ago the whole of the British army 
was oocupied in trying to coerce some 
40,009 or so,an0 former who lived on 
adry steppe land. 

(2) In the old days the ships were. 
mobile engugh, but they, carried few 
men, ord the raids of the sea people 
were comparatively feeble. [ am not 
suppesting auvthing political ot the 
present time, | am merely stating a 
fact when J say that the sca is far bet- 
ter for canveving troops than anything 
except filteen or twenty parallel lines of 

(3) Both the sea and the railway are 
eoing in the futnre—it may be near or 
it may be Somewhat remote—to be stp 
plemented! by the air asa means of loco- 
motion, and when we come to that (as 
we are tulking in Board Columbian 
epochs, I think I may be allowed to 
look forward a bit)—when we come to 
that, a great deal of this peographical 
distributien must loge its mmportance, 
aml the syocessfnl powers will be those 
who have the preatest fndtstrial basis. 
It will not matter whether they are in 
the cetiter of «continent or on an islam, 
Those people who have the industrial 
power and the power of invention and 
of scietice will be able to defeat all others. 
I will leave that asa parting suggestion, 


It has been suggested that as there ts 
no established abbreviation for Alaska, 
Aaa. would make a convenient and dis- 
tinctive abbreviation. ‘This form would 
not be confounded with the abbreviation 
for Alabama, The suggestion is made 
by William A. Kelly, superintendent of 
the Industrial Training School, Sitka, 
Alaska. 
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The Gems of the East, Sixteen Thow- 
sand Miles of Research Travel Among 
Wild and Tame Tribes of Enchant- 
ing Islands, By A, Henry Savage 
Landor. §vo. Pp. 13+ 5967. Pro 
fusely illustmited. New Vork and 
Loudouw: Harper & Brothers, tony. 
In his account of 250 days’ travel in 

the Philippines, Mr Landor has given 
the most complete and accurate deserip- 
tion of these beautiful islands, their 
climate, people, and customs, which has 
yet been published in popular form. 

In following him through his various 
adventures in the telands, one is ocea- 
sionally asked to believe that only an 
Englishman could have escaped with 
los life from savage, crafty natives, 
cholera epidemics, storms, and starve- 
tion; but, upon the whole, there is ap- 
parentiy littl exagyeration, and the 
alory of his trip is tousually etitertain- 
ing and instrictive. 

While he probably traveled over little 
ground which had not been previously 
covered by American soldiers or pros- 
pectors, he, being a keen, trained ab- 
server, saw far more than they, and he 
came in chaser touch with the people. 
To the ethnologist his book is especially 
vulnobie, careful attention having been 
given to the characteristics of each tribe 
with which he came in contact, Many 
THEASITEMeNts among the different tribes 
are given, ani the book is well supplied 
with excellent illustrations, 

Afr Landor lays great stress upen the 
agricultural wealth of the islands and 
the need of instruction in the best meth- 
ods offarming. This; he thinks, should 
take the place of some of the other 
teaching which the people are receiving 
in the public schools, 
the teaching of English, while at the 


same time advocating means of gen- 


eTal communication among the different 
tribes. It is somewhat difftenlt to sve 


He deprecates 
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why be should not consider it an ad- 
Vantage to them to have a common 
tongue. In their dealings with other 
nitions, Rnglish would ungqoestionably 
be more nseful than Spanish with which 
language, by the way, less than one- 
tenth of the people are acquainted. 

If any fault can be found with this 
interesting volume, it is that so little ix 
Sid about the civilized ple of the 
islands: It is notsurprising, however, 
that Mr Lanilor devotes most space to 
the wild tribes, as his travels have gen- 
erally been aniong little-known, savage 
people rather than among the more civ- 
ized: bot it must he borne in mind 
that the wild) tribes of the Philippines 
comprise only about one-eleventh of the 
whote population, 

It is to be hoped that Mr Landor's 
readers will be fortunate enough to 
meet some of the educated, cultivated 
Filipines who are now visiting the 
United States. They will then appre: 
ciate that there are as great differences 
amony the people of the lhilippine 
Islands as between our own educated 
Classes aml the wildest. Indians of the 
West. , 

Mr Landor has many good words for 
the American army officers amd civil- 
ians from whom he received tnuch lond- 
ness and hasnitality, for he is keenly 
alive to the fact that what the islands 
necd more than anything else (except 
free tradle with the United States) is 
men of the highest character in both 
public and private life. The changes 
which have taken place since American 
eect pation and which are still gorme on 
are treated in an impartial manner, 

To concluding the 567 pages of his 
hook Mr Landor-sayse: ** In some cigh- 
teen years of travel | never enjoyed 
more than I did in this journey over 
these enchanting telands, really and 
troly the * gems of the Fast." *' 

MM. C.G, 
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Manchuria and Korea. Hy H. ]. Whig- 
ham. With map and illustrations. 
Pp. 245. (6.x ginches: New York. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
[ony. $2.00 nel. 

This book is the record of a journey 
throngh Manelivria made in yor, anid 
is one of the best of the many acconnts 
of Manchuria that has appeared. Mr 
Whigham, of course, looks at every- 
thing Russian fromthe English point of 
view, but pevertheless he shows much 
appreciation of the order and stability 
that had been widely introduced in Man- 
churia, while lamenting the circum- 
Stances that had made Kussia predomi- 
nant. Hespeaks with much admiration 
of Harbin, particulurly of its ceograph- 
ial position at the center of railway 
and riverroutes, The city will eventnu- 
ally becwmethe Chicago of the Par East. 
At the time he visited the city he Foun! 
Tt “‘chietly remarkable for the ntimber 
of its generals and its phonographs, 
The phonographs are imported sp freely 
from America that every house scems to 
be haunted with an aged croue singing 
the music of * E] Capitan.” The generals 
come frum St. Petersburg or Moscow by 
every mmil."’ 

The author on one occasion accompa- 
tied o Russian expedition sent to escort 
some jinks down the river ta Niuch- 


wang. He gives an interesting account 
Of thetrip. Asmatiy 45 5,000j1mks at- 


tached themselves to the escort and thus 
Teached the city without paying toll to 
handits, who exact regular tribute from 
every junk plying up ond down theriver-. 

The boatmen regard the blackmail de- 
manded by the pirates exactly as they 
regard ikinorany otherteax. One roh- 
ler with a gun appearing on the bank of 
the fiver is quite enough to stop ofty 
boats, In ordinary times the tax hevied 
by the briganids is not very erent, or at 
least not prohibitive, because the whole 
matter has reached the state of perma- 
nent compromise so dearly loved by the 
Chinese. The brigands have agents in 
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Niuchwang, where the blackmail can be 
paid in advance ata reducedtrate. ‘'In 
the city there are several hundred rich 
men dressed in silksand satins, moving 
in the best Chinese society, who make 
their living entirely by pinmcy."' A 
large pert of the brigandage had been 
stopped by the Russians since the author 
was in, Manchuria. 

Mr Whigham repestedly refers to the 
easy wav ip which the Russians mingle 
with the Chinese, Everywhere he saw 
Russians and Chinamen traveling in the 
same car, and Russian women and girls 
at the stations selling bread and drink 
to the coolies. Foreigners of other na- 
Uionalities * would na more have thought 
of traveling on the same truck with 
Chinese coolies than a Southerner in the 
United States would think of sitting 
down to dinner with a negro.’’ It is 
unfortunate that such an excellent book 
should be marred by «a wretched and 
entirely inadequate map. 


Steps in the Exparision of Our Territory. 
By ©). P. Austin, Chief of the Hureau 
af Statistics, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Geographic Socicty, etc. Pp. 
235. With many diagrams and maps. 
New York: D. Appleton ® Co. 1903. 
S1.25. 

This little volume summarives the ter- 
ritorial growth of our conntry. ‘The 
story is well told. the main facts being 
ainigled out and marshalled in striking 
manner, Mr Austin aims throughont to 
show wherein our growth has differed 
from niry expansion tn the past ond what 
the innin elements of this phenomenal 
territorial and commercial development 
have been, A speciol feature are the 
many diagrams introduced, illustrating 
clearly and in detail each step im expan- 
sion. The following parngraphs are 
quoted, the fret from the introdwetion 
and the second from concluding chapter: 

“The process of our national growth 
hasbeen unique. Nutions have nsually 
heen constructed by the conquest and 
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absorption of adjacent territory, by an 
alliance or consolidation of conntries or 
communities, or by the planting of colo- 
nies which have remained subject to the 
parent country, But the spectacle of 


thirteen distinct communities uniting in 


one common organization and volunta- 
rily creating from their unoccupied area 
other orgatirations of equal rank and 
power with themselves, until the newly 
created members of the family finally ex- 
ceeded the original in number, in popu- 
lation, and in political power, is an ih- 
iustual feature in national histary.'' 
 Wescarcely realize how hig we have 
grown. Weproudly compare the growth 
of our manufacturing or exports with 
that of the United Kingdom, for exam- 
ple; butde not, apparently, stop to oon- 
sider that the area of England is Jess 
than thatof the State of Karises, and 
that of the entire United Kingdom less 
than that of KRansnasand Nebraska com- 
bined. Wen we compare our own con- 
ditions with those of France, we forget 
that its area is less than that of our two 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
combined, We look with complacency 
upon the figures which compare our 
growth in manufactures, commerce, and 
population with that of Germany, tut 
overlook the fact that all of the German 
Empire te smaller than our single State 
of Texas. The urea of the thirteen col- 
omes, as defined by the Peace Treaty of 
t783, was equal to that of the present 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Norway, wae Sweden, whose combined 
population today is '43,000,G00, ‘The 
area added by the Louisiana Purchase is 
sTeater than the present area of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Atstria, Hungary, and 
all of the Balkan States, with a combined 
population of 125,000,000, The area 
added by the Florida Purchase is more 
than that of the present Denmark, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium aml Switzerland, whose 
population today is 18,o0n,coo, The 
combined area-of the Texas, Mexican, 
Oregon, antl Alaska additions is nearly 
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equal to that of all European Russia, 
whose present population is 1o6,o00,o(90, 
Thus our present area, including Alaska, 
may be sail to practically equal that of 
all Europe, whose population in round 
nitmbers 1s 490,000,000 of people,” 


War Map of Manchuria and Korea, 
The War Department has issued a new 
and revised edition of the map of the 
sent of warin the Par East published 
by it several months ago and repub- 
lished ssa Supplement tothe NATIONAL, 
GEOGRAPHIC MaGazixe for March. 
The map has been entirely redrawn, and 
ison a larger and hence clearer scale 
than the first edition. As the copies 
printed of the first edition for the use af 
the National Geographic Society have 
long since been exhausted, the Society 
has arranged for a considerable number 
of the new edition, which it will sell to 
applicants at 25 cents per map. The 
map is extremely useful to these follow- 
ing the armies in the East, inasmuch a 
itshows-clearly all the roads along which 
the armies are moving. 


A Catalogue and Index of the Publica- 
tions of the Hayden, King, Powell,-and 
Wheeler Surveys has recently been pre: 
pared by Mr LL. F. Schmeckebjer (Bull. 
No, 222), It is a valuable reference 
book for the student, investigator, and 
librarian, as the publications of these 
early government organizations constt- 
tite a storehouse of geographic, geo- 
logic. ethnologic. and archmologic in- 
formation concerning the western por- 
thon of the United States, 


A. water route between the Atlantic 
(icean and Lake Chad has been discov- 
ered by Captain Lenfant via the Bene 
and Logone rivers. The journey to 
Lake Chad via this route takes 69 days 
as upainst 195 by the former route by 
way of the Kongo, Mobongi, and Shari 
rivers, The new route can be used 
only durmge high water—Atngust 1. 
October 15.—Senl: Geng, four), april, 
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Giacomo Constantino Beltram’s Explo- 
rationsin America. Hy Eugenia Masi. 
Pp. ig4. 3 by 72: inches, Firenze: 
Tipografea di G. Barbera, 1402. 

Le Japon: By G. Weulersse. Pp. 359. 
4% by 7 inches, Paris: Libraine 
Annand Colin. mpg. 


Le Thibet, By F. Grenard. Pp. 557. 


Chart Ethnographique et Politique 
de L'aste, Centrale, 4%5 by-7 incles, 


Paris: Librarie Annand Colin. 
Le Maroc. Ey Eugenie Aubin, 


Igo. 
Pp. 


500. Itinerairesau Maroc, too2-'o3, 
inclusive, 3 ens of Fez and envir- 


ons, 44; bv7 inches. Paris: Libroaine 
Armand Colin. roy, 

Dictionary of Altitudes in the Daminion 
of Canadar With relief map. By 
James White, F. R.G. 5, Pp. 143. 
67 by ro inches. Ottawa: S. E. 
Dawson, (1903, 

A Contribution to the Theory of Gla- 
cial Motion, Hy T. C. Chamberlin. 
Pp. 16 andl 13 plates: 8% by ri 
inehes, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, tqay. 

Beitrage tur Biogeographic und Mor- 
phologie der Aion: "Hobengrensen 
de Vegetation — Alpen — Adamatio- 
gruppe, By Hermann Reishauer, 
der Sctnskessel der Socimn cin Kar- 
wendelkar. By Dr Christian Marz, 
rp. a6. Chartsaml 5 plates, 6% by 
gi imehes: Letprig: Verlay Von 
Duncker & Humbolkt. 1qay. 

The Russo-Japanese War, Fully illus. 
trated. Pp. 142 and maps, 7 by 10 
inches. Tokyo; KinkoloCo, 1904, 

Early Western Travels. (748-1846, 
By Reuben Gald Thwartes, Pp. 340. 
6% by ols inches. Cleveland, Ohio: 
The Arthur H, Clark Co. tgay, 

The Philippine Islands. Vol. XIV. 
ros-r6o9, Same, Pp.sar, 61 by 
9‘ inches. Cleveland, Ohio: Arthur 
H. Clark Co. 1emy. 
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Le Cordillera de los Andes: entre Jou 
latitudes 40° 40° and 45° south, Tra- 
bajos t Estudios de la Serundo Sub 
comiion., Chileno de limites con Io 
Republica Argentina, By Luis Riso 
Patron S.. Pp. 258, 7% by 44 
inches. (Charts and several plates: 
Santinvo de Chile: Iimprenta Cervan- 
tes. 1903. 

The Philippine Islands, Vol, XII. 
roog-1bo5. By Bmtia Helen Blair 
and Jas. Alexander Robertson. Pp, 
315. 6% bv gol inches, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Arthur H. Clark Co. gag. 

The Upper Congo as a Waterway. By 
the Rev. George Grenfell, Tssued by 
the Royal (reograiphical Society, Lon- 
don, bipce?. 

Postglacial and Interglacial (7?) Changes 
of Level at Cape Ann, Mass, Hy RS. 
Tarr. With note on the elevated 
braches by 7. B. Woodworth. With 
13 plates. Bulletin of the Museum 
of Comparative 4oulogy, at Harvard 
College. 1903. 

Notes on the Geology of Southwestern 
Idaho and Southeastern Oregon, By 
Tstael C. Rise, 

Monographs of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Volume XLV. The 
Vermilion inon-bearing district of 
Minnesota. With an atlas by J, Mor- 


ran Clements. Pp. wos. ol by 2 
mches. (Coverument Printing Office. 


tps. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of In- 
sular Aftairs to the Secretary of War. 
tiqng. 

Forest and Water. By Abbot Kinney. 
With articles on allied subjects by 
Charles F. Holder, Geo. H. Maxwell, 
J. B, Lippinestt, ete, Tlinstratedd, 
Pp. 250. OG by ale inches, Los An- 
geles: Post Publishing Co, 1900, 

Birds of Laysan and the Leeward Islands; 

lawaiian Group. By Wulter K. 
Fisher, U.S. Commission of Fish anil 
Fisheries, 1903. 
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at Pace Peerdre/ Secretary 
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W, GoM bros, Denver, Cs! Wiiit4m F, Fox. Alba ny. \ 

Watwthe Moron, Sew Bares, Cuan Co A. Sctmece, Bilttwiore. N.C 
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Houwann L. Mencon, Khatbimore, Mok Ghe. F Anew, Manils, 1 
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Fuancis WH. Arrieros, Feabody, Mase ). B MeL eeuy, San toa, P, 


Ano! Ques. $3.00, Life Mepbership, with exemption trem further dea, $000.80 
Sustaining Membership, $35.00 = year 


FORBSTRY & IRRIGATION fe the olficial organ of the Association, adil sent regularly te ol) members 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To Mr. EDWARD A. BOWERS 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
Hox J40, New tHiaven, Conn. 


Dean Sra: [ hereby gonify my desire to become-s member of the Atterican 
Forestry Association, Two disilars | §2.00) for ainnal duce enclose! herewith 
Very truly yours, 


Woe 


POO. Address 
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WE MAKE THE HALFTONE PLATES FOR THIS MAGAZINE 


GATCHEL & Manninc 


ILLUSTRATORS 
AND ENGRAVERS 


27-41 SOUTH SIATH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The {Manhattan Press-Glipping Bureau 


ARTAURF CASSOT, FProaprictor 
NEW VORE Kiickerbocker Building) LON DON 
COR. FIFTH AVESUE AND 147TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Will supply you with all personal reference and clippings on aty sobject from all the papers 
and pertodicals pobheted here and abroad. Our large 2ta8 of reaters can gather for von more 
volualic material on any current subject than you can cet in a lfetine. 
TERMS: 
100 clippings . . #§ 5.00 
250 clippings . . . $ 12.00 
S00 clippings . . . $22.00 
1,000 clippings . . . S235.00 





HENRY-ROMEIKE’S © 
BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS 


33 Union Square, New York 


Reads every paper of importance published in the United States, 
and through its Bacio agencies in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna 
every paper of importance published in Europe and the British 
Colonies. One subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
from the United States, and if desired also from the European papers. 

WRITE FOR TERMS 





ack Volumes 


OF THE 


National Geographic Magazine 





The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE has on hand 
a few copies of complete back yolumes which may be obtained st the 
following prices: 
Vol. 3.189) «= . « $6.0 
Wol.6,1898 . . . 450 
Vol-6,18965. . = 420 
Vol.7,1896 . . . 8325 
VoL-8, 1807 . . . 800 


Vol 99,1898 . |. . $2.76 
VoL.11, 1900... .. ‘260 
VoL12, 1801 ~~ = . a0 
Vol.13, 1002. . 3. «(BBO 





The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE will pay the 
following prices for copies of certain back numbers: 

Vol. 1.1589, No. 2, SL.00; No, 4, SL00. 

Vol. 2, 1890, No, 2 $1.00. 

Vol, 4, 1992, No. 1, 30.00;: No. 231.50; No. 3, $4.50; No, 4, 
S50: No. 5, 3L00; No, G, $100, 

Vol. 10, 1), No. 6, SUG; Index, $0.40. 

Vol. 15,1002, No, 1, $0.00. 


Hubbard Memorial Hal!...Washington, D.C. 


jt Fru are gmisg to St. Lonwks, to, Korope, or to "Prisco, we are spleodidiy 
remy to equip you-with the necessary things, ina leather way, 
We cull attention te our *+Exposition Special’ Tronk, which has tie following 
Gwe pattie Lo peemnitesl if 


Polnt L—5 White Ash Slats an Top 

Polat 27—No. 5 Taylor Bolts 

Point 3—3 Center Bands 

Point 4—Metal Tray Lid Hinges 

Point s—Concealed Cup Lock; practically burglar-proof 


Other trunks may have any one of these poieta, Imt ours is the only. trunk that bes 
all five combine], We lad! this trink maze expremely for ue and. it de controlled ty me 
It is the boat tronk nude at the price. 

28-inch, B7.95 H-inch, &10.00 
g2-inckh, 9,00 38-inch, 12.00 
40-inch, Bis.735 


BASEMENT EQVITABLE BUILDING 


WOODWARD AND OT HEOE 


New Tork Washingtan 








SPECIAL MAPS PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC Saree 








Map of Manchuria and Korea (36 x 42 inches). 
Prepared utter the direction of the War Department. 


Map of oe Philippines (5 feet 2 inches x 3 feet). 
Tepared under the direction of the War Department. 


Map of South Africa (46x33 inches). 


Prepared. under the direction of the War Department. 


Map of Northeastern China (346 = 75 tnches). 
Prepared under the direction of the War Department, 


Map of Alaska (28 x= 24 inches). 
Prepare! under the direction of the U.S. Geological Surves. 
Map Shoming Alaskan Boundary Award (12x12 inches). 


Prepared uader the direction of the U7. & Coast and Geodetic Siprey, 


A. Seties of Twelve Mapes on the Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 
Prepared under the Mirection of Han. John W. Poster, ex-Secretary of Stabe. 


Chart of the World on Mercator’s Projection (48 27 inches). 
Preparcil ler Ue direction of the Hyrdrographle (fier. 
Map sche Cuba (18 27% » inches ). 
Prepare! gpiler the fitectiin of Robert T. Hil 
A Series of Twenty-live Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and 
methods of wrather forecasting. 
Prepercd wyder the dircction of Dr. Willis L. Magne, Chief U, 5, Weather Naren. 


Panorama of the Weranerll Mountains, Alaska. 
A. temartkahia pocuurre, showing ‘scotes of: lofty peaks in an ares on large ae the 
Stale of Detasveare.. 


By Mall for Twenty-five Conts Each. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOGIETY, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D.C, 
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